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EDITORIALS 


of this column was taken to task, in a most gen- 

tlemanly fashion, ’tis true, but nonetheless empha- 
tically, for seeming to indicate that Wisconsin was the 
only group of canners doing anything about sales. 
Such a suggestion was, of course, not entertained for 
a moment. Sales programs in Pennsylvania, the Tri- 
States, New York, and other states are too fresh in our 
minds for that. But we did say, that as far as we can 
recall, the problem is being attacked from a new angle 
in Wisconsin. But our purpose was not to make com- 
parison but to encourage, if possible, those who may 
not have a program under way, to follow suit. In many 
respects, the very idea of selling itself is at least com- 
partively new to a good many canners. Time was when 
if the goods didn’t move through the efforts of the 
broker, with little or no help from the canner, then 
they just stayed in the warehouse, and many times be- 
came the property of the banker, can company, ma- 
chinery man, or what not. Even in modern times, can- 
ners have never before been known to get excited 
about, or even interested in sales when their ware- 
houses were empty. So this year, in a manner then, 
marks a milestone in the sales and merchandising 
progress of the industry. 

Down here in the Tri-States where three separate 
meetings on sales were held last week, canners are 
seeking, and seem to have found a method of reassur- 
ing the buyer. The group meeting in Baltimore last 
Friday spoke of setting up a uniform system of alloca- 
tion or quota for established, dependable buyers. In 
that manner good customers can be assured of getting 
« proportionate share of stocks even if the war should 
suddenly spread to other fronts. This recognition of 
the inventory and financial limitations of their cus- 
tomers represents a decided change in sentiment 
among smaller canners and should win many friends. 
li’s effectiveness depends however on complete coop- 
eration of buyer and seller in good times and bad. 


Other areas, too, are aware of the competition to 
canned foods and are alert to the possibilities of quality 
improvement, merchandising and public relations, all 
0! which are tools of the salesman. The sales develop- 
mont program in Pennsylvania has received wide at- 
tention. The National Kraut Packers Association, on 
the theory that “A quality product builds repeat busi- 
) hess” has enlisted the services of Dr. Carl S. Pederson, 
well known authority on sauerkraut. Iowa, tired of 
being called a standard corn state, has called on Dr. 


Gerth REBUTTAL—A week or two ago the writer 
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R. G. Tischer to help remove the standard stigma. 
New York canners have been holding sales meetings. 
And there are possibly some that we don’t know about. 
The Can Manufacturers Institute and the Associated 
Independent Canners, and its predecessor, Corn Can- 
ners Service Bureau, have much to do with this en- 
lightened thinking. But to repeat, this column has 
no intention of making comparisons of the merit of 
these various movements. What it does intend, and 
hope to do, is to encourage all canners to take an active 
part in these movements, for sales are the backbone of 
any business, any industry. 


PICKLE WEEK—The above reminds us that begin- 
ning May 17 and lasting through May 26, an elongated 
“Pickle Week” will be staged. The week is purposely 
stretched so that Mrs. Housewife will have plenty of 
time to add a few extra jars (of pickles) to her pantry 
shelves. Jimmy Durante appropriately, will welcome 
the Pickle Queen to Chicago, after a gala day in New 
York, on the “Queen for a Day” show. “Dill Pickles” 
has been selected as the official theme song of the week, 
and the nation’s disk jockeys have been. tipped off to 
play the tune to make their listeners pickle conscious. 

Despite the fact that most readers are referring to 
the “Almanac” constantly, many will be surprised, we 
believe, to learn that pickles are the fourth largest 
vegetable crop in America, surpassed only by peas, 
corn and tomatoes. Since pickles are not a main dish, 
that fact in itself, is testimony of the value of sales 
promotion. 


DR. DUNBAR RETIRES—In the retirement of Dr. 
Dunbar as Commissioner of Food and Drugs, the can- 
ning industry loses a tried and proven friend. Dr. 
Dunbar, ever conscious of the public welfare, at the 
same time never failed to understand the problems of 
the canning industry. When the first Pure Foods Law 
was enacted in 1906, many, in and out of the canning 
industry were bitterly opposed to it, charging that it 
was another case of government meddling in private 
business. Dr. Dunbar was a member of that first band 
of inspectors, and his position called for great personal 
courage. The canning industry today is living proof of 
the wisdom, foresight and understanding of such men 
as Wiley, Campbell and Dunbar. The industry joins 
us in wishing him many happy years of contented 
retirement. 
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Use 
Niagara’s 


Field Protection 


You'll pack more cases per acre of 
produce with less culling and trim- 
ming when crops are protected 
with reliable Niagara dust and 
spray materials. You see, Niagara 
has 46 years of accumulated ex- 
perience in this field. We will gladly 
put our equipment, formulations 
and basic knowledge to work for 
‘you in guarding your crops against 
insects and disease. The Niagara 
field man will help you select the 
proper sprays and dusts, the cor- 
rect application schedules and the 
right equipment for each crop and 
location. Call him in now. Get the 
benefit of his professional advice. 
Just write us and he will see you. 


Anoth. FMC Division serving Conting 7, 
r 


Nia ar DUSTS, SPRAYS 
| and CROP DUSTERS 
| CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Middleport, N. Y. * Richmond, Calif. * Jacksonville, Fla. * Tampa, Fla. 
Pompano, Fla. * New Orleans, La. * Greenville, Miss. * Harlingen, Tex. 


Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ont, 


CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., May 7 — Green 
Beans: Pack will start June 10; acreage 
fair. Conditions so far are good. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10 — Lima 
Beans: An increase of nearly 16 percent 
over 1950 in the planted acreage for pro- 
cessing is indicated for 1951, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. This increase over last year’s plant- 
ing is indicated by reports received from 
processors in late April and early May 
giving information on the acreage they 
intend to contract and plant in 1951. If 
these early season prospects materialize, 
the 1951 plantings for canning, freezing 
and other processing will total 115,450 
acres. This compares with 99,790 acres 
planted in 1950 and 1940-49 average 
plantings of 75,390 acres. Assuming a 
loss in plantings of about 8 percent, in 
line with recent years, a planted acreage 
of 115,450 acres of processing lima beans 
would result in about 106,000 acres for 
harvest. This would be about 12 percent 
more than the 94,410 acres harvested in 
1950 and 52 percent above the 1940-49 
average harvested acreage of 69,630 acres. 
The purpose of this report is to assist 
growers and processors generally in 
making such further changes in their 
1951 acreage plans as may appear desir- 
able. The acreage actually planted in 
1951 may turn out to be larger or smaller 
than indicated, by reason of weather con- 
ditions, price changes, labor supply, fi- 
nancial conditions and the effect of this 
report itself on processors’ actions. 

AUBURN, N. Y., May 10—Snap Beans: 
Acreage coming okay. 

WOLCOTT, N. Y., May 11—Snap Beans: 
Contracting now. Labor shortages with 
farmers are necessitating canners (some 
in our locality) getting picking crews. 
Planning on buying more beans this year 
from open market. 

Limas: Same acreage contracted as 
last year. Plantings won’t start for sev- 
eral weeks yet. 


CORN 

SYCAMORE, ILL., May 9—Sweet Corn: 
Still a little short on acreage but feel we 
may still write up some more contracts 
before planting season is over. Expect 
to start planting about May 14. 

MORRISTOWN, IND., May 9—Corn: Will 
not start planting before the week of 
May 14. 

EASTON, MD., May 12—Corn: Planting 
proceeding on schedule. Began May 1. 

AUBURN, N. Y., May 10—Corn: Acre- 
age okay. 

HANOVER, PA., May 10—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage at present about 78 percent of 
1950. Plantings began May 7. Approxi- 
mately 175 acres to be planted by May 12. 

CAMBRIA, WIS., May 12—Sweet Corn: 
Started planting on May 10, which is 
about normal. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Narrower Ratios And Higher Analysis 


Fertilizers for Vegetable Canning Crops 


Many years ago soil scientists learned 
that in most soils of the Northeast, phos- 
phorus is the first limiting factor in the 
growth of annual crops. Phosphorous is 
essential for the growth of all plants, 
thus on the more-intensively cropped 
areas of soils inherently very low in 
phosphorus, especially those soils used 
for vegetable production, large 
amounts of high-phosphate fertilizers 
have been recommended and used in the 
past. 

The efficiency of phosphate fertilizers 
is very low—seldom is more than 15 to 
20 percent of the added P2O; used by the 
crop to which it is applied. Fortunately, 
the phosphate not used by the crop is not 
leached from the soil but is “fixed”? in 
chemical forms which are essentially un- 
available to plants. The “fixing capacity” 
of soils is determined by their chemical 
and mineralogical composition. 


On many soils in New York State in- 
tensively planted to vegetable canning 
crops, much more phosphate has been 
added through the years than has been 
removed by the crops grown on them. 
Thus there has been a gradual accumula- 
tion of phosphorus to such an extent 
that, in many cases, the “fixing capacity”. 
of the soil has been at least partially 
met, and available phosphorus is accum- 
ulating in the soil. 

In a fertilizer experiment started in 
1945 on a field at the Canning Crops 
Research Farm at Geneva which had 
been in a heavily fertilized intensive 
vegetable crop rotation for the preceding 
20 pears, some of the plots received no 
further fertilization for the 5-year 
period 1945-49. Despite this, soil sam- 
ples taken from these plots near the end 
of the 1949 growing season revealed the 
presence of 28 pounds of available phos- 
phorus to the acre. (See Table.) 

This is a high phosphorus test, for 
when soil analyses show more than 20 to 
25 pounds of available phosphorus per 
acre, vegetable canning crops seldom re- 
spond to additional phosphate fertilizers. 


NARROWER RATIOS 


The accumulation of phosphate in in- 
tensively cropped soils in New York has 
been so considerable that it now appears 
that much narrower ratios of N - P20; - 
K,0 than have been used in the past 
are practical. In other words, on the 
heavier soils the 1-4-1 (4-16-4) and 
1-3-1 (4-12-4) ratios may, and probably 
should, be replaced by 1-2-1 (8-16-8) 
and 1-1-1 (10-10-10) ratios. On the 
lighter or sandier soils, the 1-4-2 


Reprinted from “Farm Research”, quar- 
terly publication of New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva and Ithaca. 
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By M. T. VITTUM, Geneva, 
and JOHN CAREW, Ithaca 


Effect of continued application of complete 
fertilizer on the accumulation of avail- 
able phosphorus in the soil* 


Pounds 
Average pounds available P 
applied per acre per acre in 
Fertilizer per yeary soil at end of 
P.O; P 5 years 
0 0 28 
52 23 43 
Medium .......... 105 46 58 
158 68 75 


* This experiment was started in 1945 on a field 
which had been in a heavily fertilized intensive 
vegetable crop rotation for the preceding 20 years. 


+ Average annual applications for low, medium, 
and high rates were approximately 525, 1,050, and 
1,575 pounds per acre, respectively, of 5-10-10 fer- 
tilizer. 


(3-12-6) and 1-3-2 (4-12-8) ratios may 
be replaced by a 1-2-2 (8-16-16) ratio. 


At present, therefore, the only ratios 
recommended for vegetable canning crops 
to be grown on adequately limed and pre- 
viously heavily fertilized mineral soils 
are the 1-1-1, the 1-2-1, and the 1-2-2. 


Because of a very serious shortage 
of sulfur and thus of sulfuric acid, super- 
phosphate, which is made by mixing sul- 
furic acid with rock phosphate, will be 
the most critical of all the commonly 
used fertilizer materials in 1951. Any 
narrowing of mixed fertilizer: ratios at 
this time will help spread out the lim- 
ited supplies of phosphate which are 
available. 


HIGHER ANALYSES 


Five tons of 8-16-16 fertilizer contains 
the same amount of plant nutrients as 8 
tons of 5-10-10. With present prices, 
the former costs the grower approxi- 
mately $1.51 per unit, so the 200 units 
contained in 5 tons of 8-16-16 cost a 
total of about $302. The 5-10-10, on the 
other hand, costs approximately $1.62 
per unit, so the 200 units contained in 
8 tons of this fertilizer cost $324. 


Most of the saving in cost at the fer- 
tilizer plant is due to smaller charges for 
mixing, storing, bagging, and shipping 
5 tons of material instead of 8 tons. In 
addition to the saving in actual cost of 
the 200 units of plant nutrients, the 
grower hauls home, stores, and handles 
only 5 tons instead of 8 tons when filling 
his drill or planter. 


The chief difference between 5-10-10 
and 8-16-16 is that in the former, phos- 
phate is usually obtained from 20 per- 
cent superphosphate, while in the latter 
phosphate is supplied as “double” super- 
phosphate, which contains 40 to 50 per- 
cent P205, The chief difference between 


the two phosphates is that superphos- 
phate contains large quantities of cal- 
cium sulfate or gypsum, whereas double 
superphosphate contains very little gyp- 
sum. In other words, double superphos- 
phate may be regarded as ‘ordinary 
superphosphate from which the gypsum 
has been removed. On soils where defi- 
ciencies of calcium or of sulfur are ex- 
pected, the ordinary superphosphate 
would be preferable to double superphos- 
phate; but on soils where sulfur and cal- 
cium are adequate, little difference be- 
tween the two carriers of phosphorus 
would be expected. 


For six years the Experiment Station 
at Geneva has compared 5-10-10 with 
8-16-16 for beets, cabbage, peas, sweet 
corn, and tomatoes. The two analyses 
were applied at rates which supplied 
equivalent amounts of nitrogen, phos- 
phate, and potash. With 24 replications 
or repetitions for sweet corn and 32 rep- 
lications for the other crops, significant 
differences between the two formulas 
have never been obtained. Hence, at 
least for the Honeoye and Ovid silt loam 
soils on which this experiment was con- 
ducted, the 8-16-16 was just as good as 
the 5-10-10. 


Because of the poorer physical condi- 
tion of the higher analysis fertilizers, 
8-16-16, 10-10-10, and 10-20-10 mix- 
tures should not be purchased for early 
delivery where long storage on the farm 
is necessary before use. For this reason, 
growers who wish to take advantage of 
early delivery discounts should stick to 
the lower analysis mixtures, containing 
a total of 24 to 30 units of plant nutri- 
ents per ton. But when the fertilizer is 
purchased for immediate use, the highest 
analysis available with a minimum of 30 
units per ton should be used. 


SOIL ACIDITY 


This discussion of the benefits of nar- 
rower ratios and higher analysis fer- 
tilizers presupposes that the soils to be 
planted to vegetable canning crops have 
been adequately limed. Soils maintained 
at a pH of 6.0 to 6.8 “fix” minimum 
amounts of phosphate and give maximum 
availability of most minor elements. As 
soils become more acid than 6.0 and more 
alkaline than 6.8, phosphate fixation in- 
creases and minor element availability 
decreases. Soil samples should therefore 
be taken once every three to five years to 
check the acidity or pH. 

Consult your County Agent to deter- 
mine the proper steps to take to have 
your soil tested, 
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Grades Proposed for 


Cannery Sweet Potatoes 


Proposed Standards for Cannery 
Sweet Potatoes were published last week 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Canners have until 5:30 June 11 to file 
any objections or suggestions they might 
have with respect to these standards. 
The same should be addressed to M. W. 
Baker, Deputy Director, Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, South Building, Washington 
26, D: C. 


The proposed standards are as follows: 


§ 51.8372—Standards for sweetpotatoes 
for canning—(a) Grades—(1) U.S. No. 
1. U.S. No. 1 consists of sweetpotatoes 
of similar type which are firm, fairly 
well shaped, free from soft rot, black rot, 
cull material freezing injury, scald, cork 
or other internal discoloration, and free 
from damage caused by dry rot other 
than black rot, other diseases, bruises, 
cuts, growth cracks, pithiness, wireworm, 
weevil, other insects, stringiness, sun- 
burn, mechanical or other means. 


(i) Unless otherwise specified, each 
sweetpotato shall be not more than 5 
inches in length, or more than 2 inches 
in diameter or less than 1% inches in 
diameter. (See Tolerances, paragraph 
(c) of this section.) 


(2) U. S. No. 2. U.S. No. 2 consists 
of sweetpotatoes of similar type which 
are firm, not badly misshapen, free from 
soft rot, black rot, cull material, freez- 
ing injury, scald, and free from serious 
damage caused by dry rot other than 
black rot, other diseases, bruises, cuts, 
cork or other internal discoloration, 
growth cracks, pithiness, wireworm, wee- 
vil, other insects, stringiness, sunburn, 
mechanical or other means. 


(i) Unless otherwise specified, each 
sweetpotato shall be not more than 9 
inches in length, or more than 2% inches 
in diameter or less than 1% inches in 


diameter. (See Tolerances, paragraph 
(c) of this section.) 
(b) Culls. Culls consists of sweetpo- 


tatoes which fail to meet the require- 
ments of either U. S. No. 1 or U. S. No. 
2 grades. 


(c) Tolerances. In the application of 
these standards, it is assumed that in 
most instances sellers will not sort their 
sweetpotatoes into separate lots of U. S. 
No. 1 and U. S. No. 2 grades before de- 
livery to the buyer. In such cases there 
is no need for tolerances. If the con- 
tract between the buyer and sellers calls 
for the delivery of lots containing only 
one grade, such as U. S. No. 1 or U. S. 
No. 2, or a combination of U. S. No. 1 
and U.S. No. 2 grades, then unless 
otherwise specified, a tolerance of 10 per- 
cent, by weight, shall be allowed for 


sweetpotatoes which fail to meet the re- 
quirements of the grade, other than for 
size and cull material: Provided, That, 
not more than one-fifth of this amount, 
or 2 percent, shall be allowed for sweet- 
potatoes affected by soft rot or black rot. 
In addition, not more than 2 percent, by 
weight, shall be allowed for cull ma- 
terial. An additional tolerance of 10 per- 
cent, by weight, shall be allowed for 
sweetpotatoes which fail to meet the spe- 
cified size requirements: Provided, That, 
not more than one-half of this amount, 
or 5 percent, shall be allowed for sweet- 
potatoes below the specified minimum 
diameter. 


(d) Definitions. (1) “Similar type” 
means that the sweetpotatoes have the 
same type of flesh and that the flesh of 
the sweetpotatoes does not show material 
variation in color. For example, dry 
type shall not be mixed with moist type 
and white fleshed varieties shall not be 
mixed with yellow- or orange-fleshed 
varieties. 


(2) “Firm” means that the sweetpo- 
tato is not soft, flabby or excessively 
shriveled. 


(3) “Fairly well shaped’ means 
that the sweetpotato is not materially 
curved, crooked, constricted, grooved, flat- 
tened, or otherwise materially misshapen 
for canning purposes. 


(4) “Cull material” means pieces of 
sweetpotatoes, vines, root crowns, sprouts, 
secondary rootlets, loose dirt, adhering 
caked dirt or other foreign matter. 
Sweetpotatoes with attached vines, 
strings, root crowns, sprouts, secondary 
rootlets, and adhering caked dirt shall 
not be scored against U. S. No 1 or U.S. 
No. 2 grades, but such vines, root crowns, 
sprouts, secondary rootlets, and adhering 
caked dirt shall be removed from the 
sweetpotato and scored as cull material. 


(5) “Damage”? means any injury or 
defect which materially affects the edible 
or canning quality, or which cannot be 
removed in the ordinary process of trim- 
ming without a loss of more than 5 
percent of the total weight of the sweet- 
potato, including peel covering the de- 
fective area. 


(6) “Badly misshapen” means that 
the sweetpotato is so curved, crooked, 
grooved, constricted, flattened, or other- 
wise misshapen to the extent that the 
canning quality is seriously affected. 


(7) “Serious damage” means any in- 
jury or defect which seriously affects the 
edible or canning quality, or which can- 
not be removed in the ordinary process 
of trimming without a loss of more than 
10 percent of the total weight of the 
sweetpotato, including peel covering the 
defective area. 


(8) “Diameter” means the greatest 
dimension of the sweet potato measured 
at right angles to the longitudinal axis, 


SULPHURED CHERRY GRADES 


U. S. Standards for Grades of Sul- 7 
phured Cherries were revised by promul- ~ 
gation of the Production and Marketing © 
Administration, published in the Federal 
Register of May 12. The grades, the © 
second issue for the product, will be- 
come effective on June 11 and will at | 
that time supersede the grades which 
have been in effect since May 17, 1934. 


NEW SALES RECORD FOR 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORP. 


The annual report of the California — 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, | 
California, has made its appearance | 
showing new records for sales and oper- 
ating revenues for the fiscal year ended 
February 28. Sales mounted to $222, 
875,150, or a gain of 27.6 percent over 
those of the previous year, and unit sales 
of canned foods increased 23.6 percent. 
The large increases in unit volume ac- 
counted for most of the increased dollar 
volume, as average prices were only 
slightly above the prior year. 


Earnings for the year after other in- 
come and adjustments were $16,173,801, 
or 7.26 percent of sales, compared with 
$7,048,256, or 4.03 percent of sales for 
the previous year. During the year the 
firm packed and sold more goods than 
ever before. The year ended with the 
two heaviest shipping months in the Cor- 
poration’s history, reducing inventories 
to low levels. Slightly higher prices pre- 
vailed during the year on many items be- 
cause of increased cost of raw materials 
and rising labor rates. In some instances, 
the cost of raw material was substan- 
tial, as in cling peaches where the price 
paid to the grower increased from about 
$40.00 a ton in 1949 to $60.00 in 1950. 


During the year the Corporation 
moved into its new Home Office Building 
at 215 Fremont St., San Francisco, 
greatly facilitating operations. It also 
called in and redeemed all preferred 
stock valued at about $300,000, so that 
only common stock is now outstanding. 


In concluding his annual report, Presi- 
dent Roy L. Pratt paid a tribute to ‘he 
staff, saying that “in the final analysis, 
it is people who plan; people who grow 
crops, operate machines, run plants and 
create sales; people who must make the 
thousands of day-to-day decisions re- 
quired in a business of the size and di- 
versity of ours. Our ‘people’ are our 
greatest assets.” 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS ON 
NCA WESTERN LAB 


Interior work on National Canners 
Association’s new Western Branch Lab- 
oratory and office building in Berkeley, 
California, is progressing nicely, and it 
is expected that the installation of lab- 
oratory equipment will begin upon its 
arrival about June 15. If progress con- 
tinues according to the present schedule 
the offices and laboratory will be moved 
from San Francisco to the new building 
about August 1. 


OCEAN SPRAY APPOINTS 
WEITIES 


David L. Weities has joined the Ocean 
Spray sales staff as representative in 
the south central section of this country. 
Mr. Weities is known to the food trade 
in this area where he formerly served as 
District Sales Manager for Oscar Mayer 
& Company. 

By increasing its sales staff, National 
Cranberry Association hopes to increase 
the merchandising service extended to 
its customers. Current campaign that is 
building retail sales of both cranberry 
sauce and chicken is the tie-in promotion 
between Ocean Spray cranberry products 
and Swanson chicken. 


NEW MARYLAND FIRM 


The Oriole Packing Company, Inc., 
headed by Wilmer E. King, has been 
formed at Baltimore and is equipping a 
new plant at Back River near Baltimore, 
for the packing of tomatoes, green beans 
and sweet potatoes. 


FLORIDA DATES 


The 20th Annual Convention of the 
Florida Canners Association will be held 
at the Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm 
Beach, Florida, October 25, 26 and 27, 
Secretary C. C. Rathbun has announced. 


DEWEY & ALMY OFFERS STOCK 


A registration statement for the pub- 
lic sale of 200,000 shares of $1 par com- 
mon stock was filed this week by the 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

it is expected that the stock will be 
offcved to the public about June 1 by a 
sy) Ueate headed by Paine, Webber, 
Jaccson and Curtis. Proceeds of the 
sale would be used to provide for the 
company’s further growth and maintain 
a sivong financial position as well as to 
reiive the $1,100,000 of notes issued in 


1949, 
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IN MOJONNIER FLORIDA POST 
Lee P. Bickenbach, with the Mojonnier 


_ Bros. Company, Chicago manufacturers 


of food processing equipment since 1949, 
representing them in the Southern Cali- 
fornia region, has been appointed Sales 
Engineer in charge of the Florida dis- 
trict, and will make his headquarters at 


LEE P. BICKENBACH 


207 E. Maxwell Street, Lakeland. A 
graduate chemical engineer, Mr. Bicken- 
bach had been with the Winckler & 
Smith Citrus Products Company, Ana- 
heim, California, before which he had 
been chief chemist at Mission Orange de 
Mexico, S. A., Vera Cruz, the largest 
citrus processors in Mexico. 


ALWYN, HEPENSTAL 
NEW CANCO VICE-PRESIDENTS 


The election of two new vice-presi- 
dents by the American Can Company 
and the elevation of two vice-presidents 
to new executive responsibilities has been 
announced by W. C. Stolk, president. 

T. E. Alwyn, general manager of 
sales, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales. 

R. F. Hepenstal, former assistant 
general manager of manufacture, has 
been elected vice-president in charge of 
manufacture. 

At the same time, Mr. Stolk announced 
the assignment of Vice-Presidents L. W. 
Graaskamp and R. C. Taylor, heretofore 
in charge of sales and manufacture re- 
spectively, to broader responsibilities. 
They will work directly with the princi- 
pal executive officers in the overall ad- 
ministration of the company. 

All four executives have devoted 
their entire business careers to the can 
company. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


DR. DUNBAR RETIRES AS 
FDA CHIEF 


Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, who will celebrate 
his 69th birthday on May 29, will retire 
on May 31 as Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs after nearly 44 years in govern- 
ment service. Dr. Dunbar was selected 
by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley as_one of the 
original group to undertake enforcement 
of the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906. 
He has been Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs since 1944. 

Charles W. Crawford, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, has been appointed to succeed Dr. 
Dunbar. Mr. Crawford, who has been 
with the government for 34 years, was 
engaged in food and drug work at Chi- 
cago and New Orleans as an analyst 
before going to Washington in 1918. He 
became head of the new enforcement 
division in 1928 and was appointed 
Assistant Commissioner in 1942 and 
Deputy Commissioner in 1944. He was 


FDA’s principal representative in dis- 


cussions with legislative advisors and 
members of Congress who wrote the 
present Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act of 1938. 


SMITH TO OPERATE 
ELGIN PLANT 


Negotiations are under way for the 
operation of the Elgin Canning Company 
plant at Elgin, Oregon by the Smith 
Canning Company of Pendleton, Oregon, 
for the packing of upwards of 150,000 
cases of peas this season. 


TRI-STATE DIRECTORY 


The Tri-State Packers Association has 
issued its 1951 Directory of Food Proces- 
sors in the states of Delaware, Maryland 
and New Jersey. The Directory lists all 
firms in the area by county, as well as 
by products produced. It is available 
from the Tri-State Packers Association, 
Masonic Building, Easton Maryland, at 
$2.00 per copy. 


NEW LINK BELT PLANT 


The Link Belt Company has started 
construction of a modern engineering 
and manufacturing plant for the produc- 
tion of elevating, conveying and process- 
ing machinery, on a 48 acre site at Col- 
mar, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, 
on the Doylestown branch of the Reading 
Railway. The new plant is designed for 
straight line manufacture from the re- 
ceiving department at one end of an 880 
foot long building to the shipping de- 
partment at the other end, and has ap- 
proximately 300,000 square feet of floor 
space, including a two story office build- 
ing and a modern cafeteria. 
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SALES CONFERENCES 


Three separate sales conferences were 


held by Tri-State canners last week 


in the cities of Salisbury, Maryland, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, and Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Secretary Calvin Skinner, Can Manu- 
facturers Institute Don Callahan, and 
Associated Independent Canners John 
Holme, kept the discussion moving on 
such important topics as allocation of 
packs and quota systems, label design, 
how to tie in with promotions, and a 
number of sales considerations peculiar 
to the Tri-State area. This is the second 
series of such conferences held in this 
area, and judging from the response, 
they are on the way to becoming a per- 
manent fixture. 


STEVENSON TO RECEIVE 
APPERT AWARD 


A. E. Stevenson, Technical Assistant 
to the General Manager of the Research 
Department of Continental Can Com- 
pany, and one of the country’s leading 
specialists in the field of food canning 
technology, has been selected to receive 
the Nicolas Appert Award for 1951, 
which will be presented to him at the an- 
nual meeting of the Institute of Food 
Technologists in New York, June 17 to 21. 

Mr. Stevenson’s studies relating to dis- 
coloration in canned beets, preservation 
of color in canned peas, the effects of 
hard water canning, and other work, 
have lead to widespread practical appli- 
cation. His work on the chemical and 
the electrolytic treatment of tin plate 
surfaces has resulted in greater stain re- 
sistance and the basic procedure is being 
utilized commercially on a high percent- 
age of the electrolytic tin plate made to- 
day. Mr. Stevenson joined the staff of 
the National Canners_ Association’s 
Washington Research Laboratory in 1919 
and served as chemist and canning tech- 
nologist until he joined Continental Can 
Company in 1926. 


LACKE HEADS CONTINENTAL 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Warren A. Lacke recently was ap- 
pointed general manager of industrial 
relations, Continental Can Company, ac- 
cording to Lucius D. Clay, chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Lacke has been with Continental 
since 1944 and previously was assistant 
manager of industrial relations. Before 
joining Continental, he was with the in- 
dustrial relations department of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Co. 

He takes over the duties of J. E. Nied- 
erhauser, formerly vice-president in 
charge of industrial relations, whose 
retirement became effective May 1. 

A leader in the field of industrial rela- 
tions for the past 20 years, Mr. Nieder- 
hauser had been with Continental since 
1945 and was appointed vice-president in 
1948. 


HUNGERFORD EXPANSION 


The Hungerford (Pa.) Packing Com- 
pany, Inc., has started construction of a 
modern streamlined office building, which 
will be located at the main driveway en- 
trance to the canning plant on Route 111. 
The new building will be a one floor plan 
with basement, of stone and brick con- 
struction. It will have an attractive 
reception room, a large general office and 
six private offices and conference rooms. 
The company is also making a 10,000 
square foot addition to the present 
warehouse. 


CHURCHVILLE CHANGES HANDS 


C. T. Butler and A. T. Antlis have 
formed the Churchville Foods Corpora- 
tion at Baltimore and have purchased 
the Churchville (Md.) Canning Company 
and will continue to pack corn. Office of 
the firm is at 5712 York Road, Balti- 
more 12. 


KRIEL WINS MEIER PRIZE 


The prize of $100 offered by Edwin D. 
Meier of B. Meier & Sons,, Inc., New 
York City food brokers, for the best let- 
ter submitted by registrants at the re- 
cent University of Wisconsin Institute of 
Sales Training for the Canning Indus- 
try, was won by Karl K. Kriel of the 
Oconomowoc Canning Company. 


TO OPERATE TEXAS PLANT 


The Rison (Ark.) Agricultural Coop- 
erative Corporation has leased a _ build- 
ing at Mission, Texas, and is equipping 
the plant for the canning of tomatoes 
this coming season. 


TO DRY POMACE 


The Fruit Belt Preserving Company of 
East Williamson, New York, has pur- 
chased a Kolman dehydrator for drying 
apple pomace through W. B. Osgood of 
Baltimore, Eastern Representative of the 
Kolman Manufacturing Company. 


IN GERBER POST 


Frederick Gonzalez, Export Manager 
of McCall’s magazine, has resigned to 
become Manager of the new Export De- 
partment of the Gerber Products Com- 
pany, Fremont, Michigan. 


GEORGE BONES DIES 


George S. Bones, retired Wisconsin 
sales representative for American Can 
Company, died at his home in Milwaukee 
on May 1. Mr. Bones, who was 82 years 
old, joined the American Can Company 
in 1901, shortly after its organization, 
and had long been a leader in the can- 
ning supplies field in the states of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, with a host of in- 
dustry friends throughout that area. He 
retired about 13 years ago. 
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APPLE BLOSSOM PARADE 


A spring campaign called “Apple Blos. 
som Parade” to promote Lucky Leaf 
apple products is now underway accord. 
ing to Ralph E. Arnold, Sales Manager 
of Knouse Foods Cooperative, Inc., Peach 
Glen, Pennsylvania, packers of the Lucky | 
Leaf line. 

This promotion brings grocers a new 
opportunity to build extra store traffic 
and extra volume on apple products, Mr. 
Arnold points out. Four-color ads in’ 
consumer and trade magazines and news- 
papers are scheduled to reach every mar- 
ket in the country. This includes ads in 
Life; Good Housekeeping; This Week, a 
Sunday magazine supplement of 23 lead- 
ing newspapers; Progressive Grocer; 
Chain Store Age; and Super Market 
Merchandising. 

Apple products in the Lucky Leaf line 
are sliced apples, applesauce, apple juice, 
apple jellies, apple butter and cider vine- 
gar. Other items include red tart cher- 
ries, tomato juice, and white distilled 
vinegar. 

A complete merchandising program 
consisting of posters, shelf edging, and 
newspaper mats gives grocers practical | 
assistance in cashing in on the promotion. 


ATWATER PLANT SOLD 


The plant of the Atwater (Calif.) 
Packing Corporation has been bought by 
the Walnut Creek Canning Company, 
Walnut Creek, California, who will oper- 
ate it this coming season. 


HEADS WORLD AFFAIRS 
COUNCIL 


Brayton Wilbur, president of the Wil- 
bur-Ellis Co., San Francisco, California, 
has been elected president of the World 
Affairs Council of Northern California. 


CENTURY OF HONOR 


Haas Bros., wholesale grocers of San 
Francisco, California, have been awarded 
a “Century of Honor” certificate by the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce in 
recognition of the 100th anniversary of 
the founding of the firm. 


PROFITS AND SALES DOUBLED 


Pacific American Fisheries, Inc., Bell- 
ingham, Washington, reports net profits 
of $1,145,161 for the fiscal year ended 
February 28, on sales totaling $12,037,- 
861. In the previous fiscal year profits 
were $631,240 on sales of $6,364,640. 


HALFERTY APPOINTS BROKER 


G. P. Halferty & Company, Seaitle, 
Washington packers of Pioneer Brand 
minced clams and Showboat pink salmon, 
have appointed Berger & Plate Company, 
San Francisco food brokers, representa- 
tives for the Northern California area. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION 
TO CHICAGO 


The 1952 National Frozen Food Indus- 
try Convention will be held in Chicago 
during the week of March 2, according to 
an announcement made this week by 
W. L. Pavlovski, 1952 Chairman of the 
All-Industry Frozen Foods Convention 
Committee. The Stevens Hotel has been 
chosen to house the convention. 

Tentative plans are to arrange a gen- 
eral session to include all segments of 
the industry. All groups will be can- 
vassed to determine the topics of great- 
est interest so that the program can be 
planned accordingly by the Convention 
Committee. 

Separate meetings of the various 
groups sponsoring the convention will be 
held as usual, and social functions will 
be a part of the program. Included 
among the participating Associations are 
the National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, the National Wholesale Frozen 
Food Distributors, the National Food 
Brokers Association, and the National 
Association of Refrigerated Warehouses. 


1950 FROZEN PACK REACHES 
NEW RECORD HIGH 


More frozen fruits, berries, and vege- 
tables were packed in 1950 than in any 
preceding year. The 1950 pack statis- 
tics bulletins of the National Association 
of frozen Food Packers, released May 15, 
indicate an over-all pack of 1059 million 
pounds of frozen fruits, berries and vege- 
tables, and more than 28 million gallons 
of frozen concentrated citrus juices. The 
citrus concentrate total was about 2's 
times as great as the preceding year, 
while the fruit and vegetable total was 
up 15 percent. Prior to 1950, the largest 
fruit and vegetable pack was in 1946, 
when the total was 969 million pounds. 
Production in 1950 was 9 percent above 
that level. 

The 1950 frozen vegetable pack of 587 
million pounds established a new record 
high. While this total was only 4 per- 
cent above 1949 production, 1950 was the 
third consecutive year that frozen vege- 
table production showed an_ increase 
above the preceding year. The increase 
in yack in 1950 resulted from substantial 
incieases in the packs of a few items 
such as green peas and snap beans which 
moic than offset moderate reductions in 
the »acks of several other products. 

Container-size usage in packing frozen 
veg.tables in 1950 conformed closely to 
the (949 pattern: About 66 percent of 
the ‘otal was in retail sizes, 20 percent in 
sma institutional sizes (over 1 through 
10 pounds) and 14 percent in sizes of 
more than 10 pounds. 

Regional production of frozen vege- 
table: showed some changes in 1950. The 
packs in both the West and especially in 
the \\idwest represented smaller percent- 
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ages of the total pack than in 1949. Pro- 
duction in the East and South accounted 
for a larger percentage of the total U. S. 
pack. 

The 1950 frozen fruit and berry pack, 
amounting to 472 million pounds, was 
one-third greater than the 1949 total, 
and was the second largest pack on rec- 
ord. It was exceeded only by the 1946 
pack, when the total was 519 million 
pounds. The big gain in volume in 1950 
is attributable primarily to great in- 
creases in the packs of frozen strawber- 
ries, frozen R.S.P. Cherries and grapes 
and pulp. Most other packs were smaller 
than or about equal to 1949 totals. 

Container sizes used for frozen fruits 
and berries were not much different in 
1950 than in the preceding year. Retail 
sizes again accounted for some 20 per- 
cent of the total, and sizes ranging from 
2% through 10 pounds still represented 
only about 2 percent of the total pack. 
Among the large institutional and indus- 
trial sizes, the use of the 30 pound size 
increased, while the barrel pack repre- 
sented a significantly smaller percentage 
of the total than in prior years. 

All regions participated in the in- 
creased pack of frozen fruits in 1950. 
Some regions, however, gained relative 
to others. The pack in the Northeast 
represented a slightly greater percentage 
of the total than in 1949. In both the 
South and the Midwest, the percentage 
of the total was much greater than last 
year, while the proportion of the pack 
produced in the West declined. Produc- 
tion in the West, however, continued to 
represent a far greater percentage of the 
total pack than any other single region. 


UNDER LOCK AND KEY—The new lock 
cover on the TAG non-indicating control- 
ler for temperature-pressure (above) 
saves time, money and labor by locking 
in control-point settings and preventing 
unauthorized persons from making un- 
wanted changes. Only the man with the 
key can get in to regulate the control by 
turning a screw driver in the slotted 
spindle once the cover is unlocked (be- 
low). The new instrument, Model 8352, 
Type 1, is manufactured by TAGliabue 
Instruments Division, Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corporation, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
RYDELL JOINS 
ERNEST SERGEANT 


Robert W. Rydell, with many years of 
experience in the food business, travel- 
ling the West Coast States, and the 
Chicago area, has been admitted as a 
general partner in Ernest Sergeant & 
Company, Chicago food brokers. 


GLAXON JOINS 
BROKERAGE FIRM 


S. S. Glaxon, advertising and sales 
manager of BIB Orange Juice for Babies 
(Lakeland, Florida), has resigned to join 
the V. L. McClay Company, Pittsburgh 
Food Broker for nationally advertised 
grocery products. Mr. Glaxon will direct 
the merchandising activities for the 
products represented by the McClay 
organization. 


STIX ENTERS 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


Robert L. Stix, formerly Sales Man- 
ager of the Frank B. Peterson Company 
of Seattle, later with the Wilbur-Ellis 
Company, and for the last three years 
Manager of the Fish Department of Mit- 
chel Beck Company, Inc. of New York 
City, has opened his own food broker- 
age offices at 260 W. Broadway, New 
York 13. 


NEW CLOVER FARM GROUP 


M. & J. R. Hakes, Laurens, Iowa 
wholesale grocers, is sponsoring a new 
group of Clover Farm Stores throughout 
Central and Western Iowa. Officers of 
the company are J. L. Hakes, M. A. 
Hakes, and James R. Hakes. The com- 
pany is well known throughout Iowa and 
a large area of Southern Minnesota. 


HEADS PHILADELPHIA GROUP 


Myer B. Marcus, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Food Fair Stores, Inc., eastern 
super market chain, has been elected 
president of the Food Distributor’s Asso- 
ciation of the Philadelphia Trade Area. 
He succeeds Robert L. Montgomery, Jr. 


JOINS BROKERS ASSOCIATION 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces that Merchandisers Hawaii, 
Honolulu, have been admitted to member- 
ship. The new member was recommended 
by Baker-Crawford-Bishop. 


EAST JORDAN APPOINTS 
CHICAGO REP 


East Jordan (Mich.) Canning Com- 
pany, canners of green and wax beans, 
beets, cherries, asparagus, and carrots, 
have appointed J. J. Finnegan & Com- 
pany, successors to Walter A. Frost & 
Company, representatives for Chicago. 
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PARITY ADJUSTMENT FOR 
CANNER-GROWER 
COOPERATIVES, ETC. 


The following amendments to CPR 22 
and GCPR (Amendment 10) do not 
cover a canner who grows part of his 
raw product and buys part of his 
raw product. Most canners in that cate- 
gory will undoubtedly assume, as does 
the Editor of this publication, that a can- 
ner who follows this practice may base 
the prices of raw products grown by him 
on those prices he pays his farmer- 
growers for the same quality of product 
under the same conditions. But there is 
no official ruling to this effect. 


After questioning OPS officials we 
have concluded that because a separate 
regulation covering the Canning Indus- 
try is in the mill, these particular amend- 
ments will have but little effect on the 
perishable canner anyway. The aspara- 
gus and spinach order, we are told, 
should be out any day. As a matter of 
fact, it should have been out long ago, 
but has been delayed by red tape. Next 
week, Thursday and Friday to be speci- 
fic, leaders of the Canning Industry will 
converge on Washington for the meeting 
of the NCA Board of Directors and Ad- 
ministrative Council. If the order has 
not been issued by that time fireworks 
can surely be expected. The more gen- 
eral order covering the Canning Indus- 
try specifically is being delayed pending 
an accounting survey. 

Text of the OPS announcement cover- 
ing the amendments follows: 


The Office of Price Stabilization issued 
on May 11th amendments to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation and the Manu- 
facturers General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion permitting producer-owned coopera- 
tives, processors who produce their own 
agricultural commodities, and processors 
who operate “open” price and deferred 
payment contracts, to adjust their ceiling 
prices on products containing below- 
parity commodities. 


The “pass-through” provisions of the 
GCPR and the “materials cost adjust- 
ment” provisions of the Manufacturers’ 
Regulation, designed to permit proces- 
sors to increase their ceiling prices when 
the cost to them of below-parity farm 
commodities advance, were unworkable 
for the particular type of processors cov- 
ered by the new amendments, because 
these processors make no actual pur- 
chases of farm products at fixed prices. 


Thus they have had no method of de- 
termining the difference in the cost to 
them of such commodities between the 
base period and current prices. 

The amendments provide that pro- 
ducer-processors and processors who re- 
quire below-parity agricultural commodi- 
ties on “open” price or deferred payment 
contracts, may calculate the “pass- 
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through” or “material-cost adjustment” 
by adopting the prices their nearest com- 
petitors had to pay for the listed agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Producer-owned cooperatives may in- 
crease their ceiling prices, so long as the 
commodities are listed as being under 
parity, provided they pass back to pro- 
ducers the entire dollar-and-cent per unit 
amount of the increase. By this method 
increases in the processing margin of 
cooperatives are prevented but the pro- 
ducer is not stopped from realizing a re- 
turn equal to parity on the raw com- 
modity. 


OPS AMENDS GROCERS ORDERS 


The Office of Price Stabilization May 
10 amended its three grocery distributor 
pricing orders but did not postpone the 
effective date of the regulations as had 
been asked by some wholesale grocers. 

The three orders, CPR’s 14, 15 and 16 
became finally effective May 14, on 
schedule. 

Aside from correcting typographical 
errors in CPR 14, CPR 15 and CPR 16, 
the new amendments provide for the fol- 
lowing principal pricing situations: 


“SERVICE FEE” BILLING 


Amendment 2 to CPR 14: This amend- 
ment sets up a pricing method for “serv- 
icing fee’ wholesalers in billing re- 
tainers. 


In general, the pricing method of a 
“service fee’ wholesaler is to sell to the 
retailer at cost plus a Stated service fee. 
This method has been widely used by 
wholesalers under a wide variety of serv- 
ice fee plans tailored by the individual 
wholesaler. A common characteristic, 
however, is that the retailer purchasing 
from a service fee wholesaler cannot ac- 
curately figure “net cost” on items pur- 
chased because of inability to properly 
allocate service fees incurred. 

The amendment provides a method for 
the wholesaler to add his service fee to 
his “net cost” and also provides that the 
wholesaler must notify the retailer as to 
the ceiling price on each item so that the 
retailer does not have to make a further 
computation to arrive at his “net cost.” 
The amendment also permits certain 
wholesalers selling mostly “specialty” 
food items to price under the GCPR if 
they meet certain conditions, including 
an avearge markup on “net cost” of 22 
percent or more on all food sales in their 
fiscal year 1950. 


ROUTE SELLERS 


Amendment 2 to CPR 15: (1) Ex- 
cludes retail route sellers from the regu- 
lation on frozen food sales and permits 
these sellers to price frozen food under 
the GCPR; (2) Relieves stores selling 
mostly “specialty” food items from using 
the markups in the regulation, if they 


meet certain conditions, and _ permits 
these stores to price under GCPR; and, 
(3) Provides the procedure to be fol- 
lowed by retailers purchasing from 
“service fee” wholesalers. 

Amendment 2 to GCP 16: This amend- 
ment is substantially the same as amend- 
ment 2 to CPR 15, as applied to route 
sellers of frozen food and stores selling 
mostly “speciaity” food items. 


ABC’S OF CMP 


The National Production Authority, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, on May 
11, published a brief, non-technical out- 
line of the principles and operating pro- 
cedures of its Controlled Materials Plan, 
which becomes operative July 1. 

The booklet, “ABC’s of CMP,” is in- 
tended for readers having a general in- 
terest in CMP as well as for manufac- 
turers and others who will be directly 
affected by its operation. For the latter 
Group, detailed information is also avail- 
able in the form of regulations applica- 
tion forms and instruction sheets. This 
material has been mailed to all known 
firms and individuals who will operate 
under CMP. It is also obtainable at De- 
partment of Commerce field offices. 


The text of the ABC’s booklet is 
divided into 12 sections, as follows: CMP 
and the Defense Program; CMP De- 
fined; CMP Fundamentals; The Govern- 
ment’s Role in CMP; Industry’s Role in 
CMP; CMP Product Classification; Scope 
of the CMP Program; CMP in Opera- 
tion; Principal Regulations; CMP Defi- 
nitions; NPA Industry Divisions; CMP 
Materials. 

Copies of the “ABC’s of CMP” may be 
obtained from NPA in Washington and 
from Commerce Department field offices. 


SARDINE CANNERS ASK 
SPECIAL PRICE REGULATION 


. The East Coast and Gulf Canned Fish 
Industry Advisory Committee recom- 
mended to the Office of Price Stabilization 
May 7 that a special price control pro- 
gram be issued as early as possible for 
the Maine sardine industry. 

Maine sardines were urged for prior- 
ity at the Committee’s first meeting with 
OPS officials because the herring which 
are canned are expected to begin showing 
up in large numbers around June 1. 


Unless a special regulation is issued, 
the canning will come under the Manv- 
facturers Ceiling Price Regulation (CPR 
22). The Maine packers said this would 
not enable them to reflect seasonal 
changes in the cost of fish, cans and 
labor since their season begins some- 
times after the manufacturing cut-off 
date of December 31, 1951, for materials 
cost and March 15, 1951, for labor costs. 
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They pointed out the cost of cans has 
increased 10 percent since the manufac- 
turing materials cut-off date. 

Industry spokesmen expressed hope 
that a special regulation could be put 
into effect for Maine sardines about June 
i, so that all of this season’s pack will 
have the same treatment under OPS 
regulations. 

Representing OPS at the conference 
were Alger Pike, of the Meat and Fish 
Branch; William Eardley, consultant, 
and Martin Jervis, economist. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE 
LENGHTENS LIFE OF CRATES 


Designed to lengthen the life of 
wooden field crates, packing boxes, bas- 
kets, beverage cases, and industrial pal- 
lets, a new and economical wood pre- 
servative called ‘Cellu-san has been re- 
leased nationally following intense field 
tests by representative firms in various 
sections of the country. Cellu-san, it is 
claimed, successfully controls mold and 
mildew through its fungicidal properties, 
leaves no residual odor, and reduces 
swelling, warping, and shrinking because 
of its water repellency. It also improves 
the wood’s nail-holding power and pre- 
serves wood resiliency which enables 
boxes to withstand rough handling. 


“Cellu-san was especially engineered 
to fill a need expressed by the National 
Wooden Box Association for an effective 
wood preservative that would increase 
box longevity and at the same time be 
safe, odorless, and impart no unpleasant 
flavor,” according to Edward D. Horgan, 
president of Fungitrol Chemicals, Inc., 
manufacturers. 


“Tests were conducted by independent 
laboratories on the basis of odor, taste, 
and toxicity and out of all the preserva- 
tives tested, Cellu-san was awarded the 
highest rating. The protective value of 
Cellu-san was further proved in field 
tests by firms in the dairy, beverage, and 
food industries in Florida, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, the Midwest, and along the East- 
ern Seaboard. One of the largest frozen- 
food manufacturers has been using our 
product successfully for two years,” Mr. 
Horgan concluded. 


SAUSAGE MANUAL 


\ new Liver Sausage production man- 
ual is being distributed to the meat- 
packing industry by Basic Food Materi- 
als, Ine., Vermillion, Ohio. 

Titled “Liver Sausage Manual’’, the 
| la: tie-bound, two-color book is the result 
of » study made of methods used by lead- 
ing packing plants throughout the coun- 
try. The manual offers packers concise 
pro-uction information and formulas for 
ac mplete range of liver sausage prod- 
ucts, as well as canned liver items, to- 
gethor with a listing of Basic Food Ma- 
tericis’ line of seasonings, cures, binders, 
and ilavor builders for liver products. 
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MASTER 
UNIT 


Movement of the hand lever on the mas- 
ter cylinder of the Superdraulic Remote 
Control in either direction is accurately 
duplicated in the lever of the remote 
slave unit. 


SUPERDRAULIC 
REMOTE CONTROL 


A new hydraulic remote control system 
is now on the market. It consists of a 
master unit and a slave unit intercon- 
nected by two small tubes. Motion ap- 
plied to the actuating lever of the master 
unit is accurately duplicated by the slave 
unit lever. It has positive load carrying 
ability in both directions because its 
operation is not dependent upon springs, 
compressed air or valves. 

A primary feature of this control sys- 
tem provides for expansion and contrac- 
tion of both fluid and metal due to tem- 
perature changes in a manner that guar- 
antees synchronization between master 
and slave units. An automatic lock in 
the slave lever provides irreversibility. 
The slave unit is also available without 
this locking feature. Either unit may 
be mounted stationary or movable and 
in any position without affecting the 
operation. 

This control system eliminates bell 
cranks, rods, linkage, cables, 
sprockets and chains with their inherent 
disadvantages of black lash, wear and 
lubrication, thus giving smoother opera- 
tion and greater rigidity under load. It 
is self-contained and compact and re- 
quires no external power source. It is 
ideal for manipulation of throttles and 
other controls. 

The Superdraulic remote control is 
easy to install and operate. The self- 
lubricating feature assures a minimum 
of wear and maintenance. These units 
are readily adaptable to most remote 
control applications and in most in- 
stances the saving in engineering and 
installation costs far exceeds the cost of 
the remote control unit. 


The Superdraulic remote control, al- 
though small and compact, is capable of 
handling 500-inch- pounds of torque. 
Other sizes will'be available soon. 

The equipment is being offered by 
Superdraulic Corporation, 14256 Wyom- 
ing Avenue, Detroit 4, Michigan. 


gears,. 


DUPONT LABORATORIES 
DEDICATED 


Top university and industrial scien- 
tists from almost every section of the 
country visited Wilmington May 10th, to 
dedicate the $30,000,000 addition to the 
Du Pont Company’s new Experimental 
Station laboratories. 

The gathering heard two addresses, 
one from Dr. James B. Conant, president 
of Harvard University, the other ftom 
the Du Pont Company president, Craw- 
ford H. Greenewalt. 

Dr. Elmer K. Bolton, direttor of the 
Company’s Chemical Department, was 
the toastmaster at the dedication dinner. 

Talks dealing with the history of Du 
Pont research by Dr. Bolton and the de- 
sign and construction highlights of the 
Station by Granville M. Read, Chief 
Engineer of the company, provided a 
busy morning for the scientists. 

The visitors spent the afternoon at the 
Station with members of the company’s 
Board of Directors, departmental offi- 
cials and research staff heads, visiting 
typical laboratories and inspecting ex- 
hibits illustrative cf the kind of research 
conducted there. 


CRY-O-RAPPED CHICKEN 


A method, based on the Cryovac proc- 
ess, of centrally prepackaging fresh, cut- 
up chickens in trays for retail sale has 
been developed and is now being used by 
by a number of large packers including 
Swift and Co., Armour and Co., and 
Sherman White and Co., Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Co., originators of the 
Cryovac process, announced today. 

The method utilizes Cry-O-Rap film, 
now widely used for packaging smoked, 
cured and processed meats and frozen 
poultry. Shipped in shaved ice from pro- 
cessing center to retailer, this package 
is said to give longer shelf life and in- 
sures freshness, flavor and packaged 
weight at point of sale. 

The Cryovae process makes possible 
elimination of weight loss and better re- 
tention of quality. In the first phase of 
the central prepackaging operation, the 
fryers are cleaned, dressed, cut-up and 
packed according to weight in sanitary 
waxed cardboard trays. The filled trays 
are placed in the moisture-proof Cry-O- 
Rap plastic bags from which the air 
is then exhausted. The bags are then 
vacuum sealed. In the last step, the 
filled bags are instantaneously immersed 
in hot water which shrinks the bag tight- 
ly around the tray, giving a smooth wrap 
with high product visibility. 

The completed packages are paced in 
shaved ice for delivery to retailers. Pack- 
ers report that they are producing as 
high as 20,000 fryers per day, per plant, 
depending upon the number of produc- 
tion lines they operate. Central prepack- 
ink plants in at least nine locations in 
the U.S. are now servicing customers by 
this method, reports from packers show. 
They also indicate a large increase in 
production as use by retailers spreads. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


JUICES TO THE FRONT—Although 
continuing broadening demand for spots 
during the week represented a substan- 
tial change in buyer sentiment, the battle 
of the juices may be said to be this 
week’s most important feature. As cit- 
rus juices continue to soften, reductions 
in pineapple juice were announced by 
important packers, bringing this product 
into direct price competition with the cit- 
rus juices. Pineapple juice was quoted 
out at $1.17%, $2.90 and $6.00 for 2’s, 
46 oz. and 10’s respectively, compared to 
$1.22%, and $2.80 for orange juice, 92% 
cents to 95 cents for 2’s and $2.05-$2.10 
for 46 oz. grapefruit, and $1.07%-$1.10, 
$2.45-$2.50 for the blended juice. 10’s 
blended were quoted at $4.80-$4.90, with 
grapefruit at $4.00 and $4.10. Stocks of 
the three citrus juices, as of May 5, ac- 
cording to the Florida Canners Associa- 
tion, amounted to 13,188,002 cases, com- 
pared to 8,770,517 cases May 6, 1950, and 
7,797,916 cases May 7, 1949. Movement 
to May 5 amounted to 25,072,231 cases 
compared to 19,419,687 last year, and 
27,834,541 in 1949. Canners’ April 1 
pineapple stocks amounted to 4,223,000 
cases, compared to 2,968,000 April 1, 
1950. The lower prices on both pineap- 
ple and citrus juices are reported to be 
meeting favorable reception. At least 
one large pineapple juice canner is allow- 
ing attractive promotional allowances. 


The lowered prices on pineapple, too, 
are creating a good call. These prices 
were announced last week and are listed 
on our price page. Mexican pineapple, 
too, is getting good attention. It is being 
offered f.o.b. Mexican or Texas shipping 
points, on the basis of $2.50 for fancy 
2’s in heavy syrup, with 10’s at $11.50. 
Crushed is offered at $2.05 and 10’s, 
chunks at $2.25. These prices, it will be 
noted, are well below the Hawaiian 
variety. 


CROPS AND THE WEATHER — 
Crops and the weather, of course, con- 
tinue to be watched very closely by all in 
the trade. Peas are reported progress- 
ing in fine shape in the East, in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Northwest 
areas, but from New York State West, 
through the important areas of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, they are said to be 
two to three weeks late, due to cold and 
wet weather. Here in the Tri-States gen- 
eral showers over the week-end relieved 
rather dry soil conditions. The first half 
of the week was somewhat cooler than 
normal, with the week closing with warm 
weather. Corn planting and tomato set- 
ting are making rapid progress. On the 
Eastern Shore corn is up 3 to 4 inches, 
and peas are in full bloom. Asparagus 
cutting is on the increase. 


APPLESAUCE —In an apparent ef- 
fort to put life in what has become a 
slow moving item, California canners 
have redneed the price of applesauce 15 
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cents a dozen on 303’s and 2’s, and 70 
cents a dozen on 10’s. The new prices 
are $1.35, $1.50 and $6.90 for 303’s, 2’s 
and 10’s respectively. In the midwest a 
20 cents per case promotional allowance 
on 10’s is offered on a Nationally adver- 
tised brand. 

tised brand. The Quartermaster has in- 
vited bids by May 23 of 46,912 cases of 
No. 10 sauce (or equivalent in 2’s) and 
63,333 cases 2’s. Also 63,888 cases No. 
10 apples. 


1950 BERRY PACKS 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


Boysenberry 286,319 
Loganberry 34,426 
Youngberry 9,626 
Blackberry 352,742 
Strawberry 129,587 
Blueberry 759,980 


The above report is a summary of all 
canners known to have packed berries 
in 1950. 


KRAUT—Secretary Moore is putting 
sales vim and vigor into kraut packers 
with a capital VIM. His weekly bulle- 
tins are spicy, informative and straight 
from the shoulder. Among other things 
he is getting regular reports of stocks 
from his members. Total kraut on hand, 
reported to him as of May 1 in barrels, is 
as follows: (to convert to cases simply 
multiply by 10) 

N. Y. and Pa. (38 plants).......... 130,322 


Ohio and Mich. (12 plants)........ 35,472 
Wis., Ill. and Minn. (22 plants) 57,673 
Colo. and Utah (6 plants).......... 4,745 
Wash. and Ore. (8 plants)......... 1,496 
Al others* (16 plants)................ 39,235 


Total number of barrels on hand De- 
cember 1, 1950 amounted to 546,103; 
January 1, 1951 were 495,701; February 
1, 1951 were 419,249; March 1, 1951 were 
342,170; April 1, 1951 were 298,938; May 
1, 1951 were 268,943. 


* Connecticut, Iowa, Indiana, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Missouri, Massachusetts, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Unfavorable Crop Reports From West Coast 
—Easiness In Citrus—Maine Sardines Inac- 
tive—Salmon About Cleaned Up—Special 
Sales Incentive On Tuna—California Sar- 
dines Offered—Spinach Pack About Over— 
Lighter Asparagus Pack Expected—Pea Crop 
Delayed—Tomato Planting In Progress. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., May 18, 1951 


THE SITUATION—While there was 
a broader buyers’ interest in the canned 
food market, this apparently was more 
in the way of checking prices than mak- 
ing actual sales. What little business 
developed was viewed as for require- 
ments, mainly fill-in sales. Still there 
was a better sentiment throughout the 
trade with the belief that in many in- 
stances consumer supplies were reaching 
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the point where important new buying 
would be required. Market operators 


continued to study the various OPS § 
orders. However, there has not been 


enough business so far to actually see 
how the new regulations would work. 


THE OUTLOOK—West Coast advices 
to traders here indicated that there may 
be a change in 1951 packing totals, 
Heavy rains in many sections of North- 
ern California and dryness in the South, 
combined with reports of serious losses 
through weather conditions to fruits in 
the Northwest, gives the impression that 
raw stocks will not be plentiful. Aspara- 
gus packing in California was running 
well behind early season schedules. Peas 
were expected to be moving to California 
canning centers at this time, but the 
weather has delayed this. 


CITRUS JUICES—Easiness developed 
in grapefruit and blended juices, but 


orange was unchanged. Unsweetened and | 


sweetened blended was off 5 to 10c a doz., 
with quotations $1.07% to $1.10 for 2s, 
and $2.45 to $2.50 for 46 oz. Unsweet- 
ened and sweetened grapefruit juice 
prices were down 5 to 15 cents a case. 
Quotations were 92% to 95 cents for 2s 
and $2.05 to $2.10 for 46 oz. Orange 
juice was quoted at $1.22% to $1.25 for 
2s, unsweetened and sweetened and $2.80 
to $2.90 for 46 oz. All prices f.o.b. can- 
nery. One large packer reported that in- 
ventories were showing signs of decreas- 
ing and that sales activity increased in 
practically every sector of the country 
the past week. 


SARDINES—Maine canners continued 
inactive. No fish were reported running 
in any of the important packing areas. 
The market has stiffened materially with 
resale quantities reduced sharply. A few 
scattered spot lots were available at 
packers’ level of $6.25 to $6.50 a case 
f.o.b. Maine. The industry was waiting 
for new pack ceiling schedules which 
were expected to be named by OPS late 
this month. On the basis of present costs, 
the trade feels that new pack prices will 
average about a dollar above the level 
now priced for remaining unsold 1950 
packs. 


SALMON—West Coast reports stated 
that medium red and pink salmon were 
about cleaned up. Small quantities re- 
maining unsold were available at $15.50 
for pink halves and $15.25 for medium 
reds f.o.b. A matter of interest was the 
report of heavy shipments of chums 
from the coast to various distributing 
outlets. This was necessitated by the 
unwillingness of many packers to carry 
large stocks as the new pack season ap- 
proached. There has been a better call 
for the chums, with the scarcity of other 
grades, and sellers were moving these at 
$19.00 to $19.50 for 1s tall and $11.00 to 
$11.50 for halves, f.o.b. 

The first section of the new packing 
season on the Columbia River was about 
over. Fishing stops May 25, for a short 
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There have been some sales of 


time. 
fancy chinooks at $22.50 and $23.00 for 
halves, f.o.b. 


Preparations are underway for the 
opening of the new salmon packing sea- 
son in Alaska, Bristol Bay opens around 
June 25. This is the important red sal- 
mon district. All interests are waiting 
for OPS ceiling prices on canned. How- 
ever, there is held unlikely to be any 
price ceilings on the raw fish. 


TUNA FISH—Despite the approach- 
ing summer weather there is little spot 
interest. Fancy California white meat, 
solid pack was priced at $14.50 to $15.00 
per case as to seller and light at $13.50 
to $14.00. One trade report stated that 
replacement costs on Japanese fancy 
solid pack light meat. 48/7 oz. was about 
$12.25 to $12.50 f.o.b. dock New York. 
Meanwhile, with the slow demand there 
remained spot offerings of this pack any- 
where from 50 to 75 cents a case below 
this schedule. 


One domestic canner packing under a 
nationally advertised brand issued what 
they called a “Special Sales Incentive”, 
effective immediately by which they re- 
duced their offering basis $1.50 a case on 
fancy white and light meats and also cut 
other packs. The reduction was to be 
taken from the invoice as soon as the 
goods arrived. 


JAPANESE CRABMEAT—Small of- 
ferings developed on a “to arrive basis”’ 
approximately May 25, at $29.00 per case 
for choice, 48/%s ex-warehouse, New 
York. 


CALIFORNIA SARDINES—Absence 
of demand was apparently bringing 
about some increased offerings of these 
canned fish. Sellers, who previously 
withdrew, with hopes of meeting a good 
trade at higher prices later in the sea- 
son, were now offering their few remain- 
ing lots. Natural sardines, 1s tall were 
priced at $5.00 coast. There were also 
offerings ex-warehouse, New York at 
$7.75 per case for 48/15 oz. ovals and 
$5.75 for naturals. 


SPINACH — California reports stated 
that the pack was about finished. De- 
mand was moderate. Most packers were 
offering at 92% cents for 8 oz., $1.35 for 
2s and $1.621%4 for 2%s while 10s were 
priced at $5.15 f.o.b. 


ASPARAGUS — One canner finally 
came through with an opening price 
schedule. It was based per dozen, f.o.b. 
cannery and all sales were subject to 
sellers’ confirmation. The schedule was 


$5.96 for full spears, tins, $2.54 for cut 
spears, both 3800s and $1.68 for cut 
spears 8 oz. Growers received as high as 
4 cents a Ib. and apparently this forced 
a reduction in canning. The bulk of the 
“grass” evidently was going to the fresh 
markets. California canners were also 
moving cautiously, and in some instances 
were reported to be allowing contracted 
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acreage to go to the fresh markets. 
Growers were said to be asking better 
than 13 cents a lb. A pack of around 
2,000,000 cases, as against 2,600,000 
cases last year was held likely. In the 
Northwest, asparagus packers have been 
paying growers 11 cents, and as a result 
some tentative prices have been named 
for canned, subject to final OPS sched- 
ules. These were on the basis of all 
greens, $4.20 for mammoths, 300s and 
$4.10 for large, $4.55 for 2s; mammoths, 
and $4.50 for large, all f.o.b. 


PEAS—Cold weather:has delayed crop 
progress in the Tri-State and in the mid- 
west the crop is very late. California 
canners and freezers should be getting 
peas commencing now but it was re- 
ported that the fields were water logged 
in some sections and it may take awhile 
to get into them to work. Meanwhile, 
there is a fair movement of old pack with 
supplies getting low. Fancy 2s, of 2 
sieves were offered, f.o.b. Mid-west in 
very small quantities at $2.40 per dozen. 


TOMATOES—Plants were arriving at 
various Tri-State, Pennsylvania and mid- 
west areas. Nothing was available as 
regards acreage proportions, but the un- 
derstanding was that it would be large. 
California reports so far indicate that 
the acreage may exceed last year by 
about 100 percent. 


CALIFORNIA AND NORTHWEST 
FRUITS—Dry weather in parts of Cali- 
fornia, heavy rains in other sections and 
cold spells in the Northwest, were forc- 
ing estimates on production of cherries, 
peaches and pears below a year ago. 
Some are sharply lower. However, 
warmer weather with a return to normal 
conditions could change the picture 
materially. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crop Prospects Generally Favorable—More 
Interest In Fruits—Applesauce Declines— 
New Citrus List—Reductions In Pineapple 
—Shad And Roe Canning Underway— 
Reduction Reguiations For Sardines. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 17, 1951 


CROP PROSPECTS—The first report 
of the 1951 season from the California 
Crop Reporting Service has made its ap- 
pearance and this indicates that a good 
production year may be in sight, with 
statewide prospects ranging from fair 
to good for deciduous fruits. It is pointed 
out, however, that there are possibilities 
of detrimental changes before harvest 
periods arrive. There has been relatively 
little spring frost injury, the detrimental 
effects of the shorter than usual dormant 
periods in the winter are less apparent 
than had been feared and orchards and 


vineyards are in good condition. Apples 
have set well and promise a larger crop 
than last year. Indications are for a 
smaller crop of apricots than last year, 
with an indicated production of 159,000 
tons, against 213,000 tons produced in 
1950. The indicated production of cher- 
ries is placed at 26,600 tons, against 31,- 
000 tons last year and 44,000 tons in 
1949. The report places clingstone 
peaches five points below last season’s 
initial estimate, but freestones are rated 
13 points higher than a year’ago, when 
frost caused considerable damage. 
California pears bloomed late this year 
and shedding has not ended, but a good 
crop seems in sight. Some damage has 
been caused by hail in some districts but 
losses may be more of quality than of 
actual tonnage. There is a good set of 
plums and indications point to a crop 
of 92,000 tons. Prunes have made a 
heavy set and a good crop seems assured. 
The grape crop is in good condition and 
a better than average yield is expected. 


FRUITS — The distributing trade is 
showing more interest in California can- 
ned fruits than in recent weeks and has 
been buying up lots that failed to find 
favor even a month ago. Early deliveries 
are being specified and shipping depart- 
ments are quite active. Contributing to 
the movement is the general opinion that 
prices on some lines must be higher for 
new pack, the fact that California packs 
can be no larger on some important 
items, and the fact that measurable dam- 
age has been done to fruit crops in the 
Pacific Northwest. Some of the larger 
canners are completely sold up on fruits 
and this buying wave promises to reduce 
the inventories of all to low levels. Some 
small lots of Bartlett pears have moved 
here at $4.30 for fancy No. 2%s and 
$4.15 for choice. The full cherry list is 
available, but quantities are limited. 
Fresh cherries are just commencing to 
come onto the market. 


APPLESAUCE—The market on Cali- 
fornia applesauce has witnessed a price 
decline during the week, with this attrib- 
uted to the desire of one canner to move 
out his stocks quickly. Other canners 
followed and the ruling prices are: 
Fancy 303, $1.35; No. 2, $1.50 and No. 
10, $6.90. Choice 303, $1.10; No. 2, 
$1.20, and No. 10, $6.50. These offerings 
are for May delivery. Downward changes 
have also been made on applesauce of 
Northwest origin. 


CITRUS —A new price list on Del 
Monte and featured brands of citrus 
products has been brought out by the 
California Packing Corporation, with 
changes made in prices on grapefruit 
juice and orange juice. The prices are: 
Grapefruit juice with sugar added, No. 
2, $1.10, and 46 oz., $2.3714; orange juice, 
No. 2, $1.32%, and 46 oz., $3.00; blended, 
No. 2, $1.22% and 46 oz., $2.77%. Del 
Monte whole segments grapefruit are 
priced at $2.05 for No. 2 and $1.08% for 
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buffet, with broken segments in other 
brands at $1.76 for No. 2. 


PINEAPPLE — Prices on Hawaiian 
pineapple and pineapple juice have been 
reduced by some important canning in- 
terests during the week, with the reduc- 
tions of some averaging about 5 percent 
on fruit and 10 percent on juice. In an- 
nouncing reductions by his firm, Henry 
A. White, president of the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co. Ltd., said these were being 
made to protect the company’s competi- 
tive position because of ceiling prices 
governing the products of certain com- 
petitors as a result of OPS regulations. 
Pineapple prices are largely a rollback to 
lists in effect earlier in the year, but 
prices on juice represent a cleancut re- 
duction. The going list on this item is: 
No. 2, $1.17%2; No. 211, 90 cents; 46 oz., 
$2.90 and No. 10, $6.00. : 


SHAD—The canning of shad and shad 
roe got under way last week, with record 
prices being paid fishermen. Shad is 
being offered at $5.25 a case for No. 1 
talls and a good demand is expected, 
owing to the scarcity of sardines and 
mackerel. Shad roe, packed in halves 
oval, is priced at $11.00 a dozen. 


SARDINES—Sardine reduction regu- 
lations and quotas similar to those of the 
1950-51 season have been set by the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission for 
the season to get under way in August. 
The quantity of fish to be used for re- 
duction purposes, such as the manufac- 
ture of meals and oils, is placed at 150,- 
C00 tons. No consolidation of reduction 
permits, such as authorized in recent 
years, will be allowed among the 97 per- 
mit holders this season. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Canning In Low Gear—Oyster Can- 
neries Closing Down Also—Crabs 
Shedding Freely. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., May 17, 1951 


SHRIMP—The canning of shrimp in 
this section is moving along in low gear 
and out of 43 canneries that packed 
shrimp during the season, only 15 of 
them are operating and the bulk of the 
shrimp produced now is marketed raw 
headless or frozen. Holdings of frozen 
shrimp in the United States on April 1, 
1951 were 19,158,487 pounds as com- 
pared with 22,129,345 pounds on March 
1, 1951 and 13,154,437 pounds on April 1, 
1950. 

There were 2,383,527 pounds shrimp 
frozen in the United States in the month 
of March 1951, whereas in the month of 
March 1950, 2,034,378 pounds were 
frozen. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing May 4, 1951 were: Louisiana 2,625 
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barrels, including 609 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 465 barrels, including 
134 barrels for canning; Alabama 219 
barrels; Apalachicola, Florida 23 bar- 
rels; and Texas 2,442 barrels, making a 
total of 5,774 barrels, which is 1,111 bar- 
rels less than the previous week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 199,222 pounds and 
were approximately 723,879 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 1,839,790 pounds 
more than one year ago. 

Shrimp closed season in the inside or 
inland waters of the Gulf States is as 
follows: 

Apalachicola, Florida is regulated by 
Supervisor, Florida State Board of Con- 
servation. 

Alabama is regulated by the Alabama 
State Director of Conservation. In 1951 
inside waters were closed January 28. 
The major portion only of the Missis- 
sippi Sound in Alabama was opened for 
the catching of shrimp April 1, 1951. In 
1950, the catching of shrimp in coastal 
waters was prohibited June 3 to approxi- 
mately August 7. 

Louisiana is from June 21 to 2nd 
Monday in August and again from Feb- 
ruary 15 to April 15. 

Mississippi because of a_ reciprocal 
agreement with Louisiana, adheres to 
the same closed season as in effect in 
Louisiana. 

Texas is from July 15 to August 31, 
and again from December 15 to March 1. 

The 15 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama that are still canning 
shrimp reported that 5,029 standard 
cases of shrimp were canned during the 
week ending May 5, 1951, which brought 
the pack for the season to 636,816 stand- 
ard cases, as compared with 632,013 
standard cases packed during the same 
period last season. 


OYSTERS—tThere are only about half 
of the canneries now packing oysters 
that were during the peak of the present 
oyster canning season and practically 
all of them will close down on oysters 
within the next week or ten days, as the 
weather is getting too hot. 

The canneries in Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana and Alabama reported that 11,662 
standard cases of oysters were canned 
during the week ending May 5, 1951, 
which brought the pack for the season to 
244,808 standard cases as compared with 
280,286 standard cases packed during the 
same period last season. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing May 4, 1951 were: Louisiana 17,203 
barrels, including 14,036 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 2,375 barrels, all for 
canning; Alabama 5,746 barrels, includ- 
ing 5,441 barrels for canning; and Apa- 
lachicola, Florida 284 barrels, making a 
total of 25,608 barrels as against 27,837 
barrels the previous week or a drop of 
2,229 barrels. 


HARD CRABS—Hot weather is in- 
creasing crab production. Landings of 


hard crabs for the week ending May 4, 
1951 were: Louisiana 172,415 pounds; 
Mississippi 24,353 pounds; Alabama 22, 
440 pounds; and Apalachicola, Florida © 
40,750 pounds, making a total of 259,958 
pounds, which is 48,620 pounds more © 
than were produced the previous week. 

Crabs are shedding pretty freely and 
quite a good many soft-shell crabs are 
being obtained. 

No processing of crab meat is taking 
place at present and the crab meat is all 
packed fresh-cooked for the raw market, 


CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 6) 


LODI, WIS., May 11—Corn: Expect to 
start planting May 15. Acreage is still 
less than we would like. Expect to in- 
crease acreage as time rolls along. 


PEAS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10— Green 
peas for processing were growing under 
quite favorable conditions in the Middle 
Atlantic States, the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Northwest States, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Harvesting some early fields should be- 
gin before the end of May. But from 
New York State westward to Iowa, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, excessive rains 
have interferred with planting and the 
crop is late. 

Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia; Planting of green pea acreage in 
this area was nearing completion by May 
1. Adequate soil moisture and generally 
favorable growing conditions have fa- 
vored germination and stands up to 9 
inches in height were reported for some 
early plantings. 

Pennsylvania: Planting operations are 
progressing satisfactorily with slight de- 
lay due to rains. Soil and weather con- 
ditions have been generally favorable 
and early plantings are growing nicely. 

New York: Planting operations have 
been materially delayed by excessive 
rains. Some localities had a_ limited 
acreage out by May 1. Below average 
temperatures have retarded germination. 

Indiana, Ohio, Michigan: Farming 
operations in this area were behind 2 to 
3 weeks due to unfavorable conditions 
similar to those in New York. Growth 
on early plantings was reported good, 
but needing warmer weather. 

Illinois, Wisconsin: Planting schedules 
in these States were severely delayed by 
frequent rains and cold weather during 
April. In Illinois considerable acreage 
had not been planted by May 1, but early 
seedings were germinating well. Com- 
paratively little green pea acreage had 
been planted in Wisconsin during April, 
but farming operations were expected to 
progress rapidly after May 1. Heavy 
snow fall last winter followed by exces- 
sive rains through April have supplied 
abundant subsoil moisture. 
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lowa, Minnesota: The farming situa- 
tion in these States is similar to that in 
Wisconsin. Wet cold weather during 
April greatly retarded operations and 
very little seed had been sown before 
May 1. 

Colorado, Utah: Planting operations in 
these States progressing about on sched- 
ule. Soil moisture is sufficient, after late 
April rains in Utah, to germinate the 
seed and develop the crop satisfactorily. 


Idaho, Oregon, Washington: About 
normal seasonal conditions are reported 
for this northwest area. Early seeding 
operations were nearing completion by 
May 1 with adequate moisture in most 
localities for good germination. 


SYCAMORE, ILL., May 9— Peas: Ob- 
tained the desired acreage. Started 
planting late due to cold and wet 
weather, but after a late start have made 
good progress, so feel we are only about 
10 days behind normal planting time. Ex- 
pect to complete planting by May 24. 
Seed germination excellent and growing 
crops look good. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., May 9%— Peas: 
Owing to weather conditions the crop 
was planted from 2 to 3 weeks late. Full 
acreage was not planted because the sea- 
son got too late before ground was in 
shape to plant. Stand is good. Growing 
60 percent of the peas ourselves. 


EASTON, MD., May 12—Peas: Looking 
good in this section; blooming nicely. 
Later plantings were beginning to need 
rain, which condition was relieved by 1 
inch rainfall on Friday night, May 11. 


AUBURN, N. Y., May 10—Peas: Having 
difficulty contracting; also further diffi- 
culty in planting during April, too wet. 
Acreage will be about same as last year, 
but only 80 percent of goal. Weather to 
date parallels that of bumper year of 
1946. 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y., May 12—Peas: Able 
to get ony one-third of desired acreage 
planted. Growers hesitant because of 
crop failures the past two years. 


WOLCOTT, N. Y., May 11—Peas: About 
same acreage as last year. Cold, wet 
weather restricted early plantings; when 
weather broke most peas planted at same 
time. This will mean heavy bunching at 
harvest time. 


HANOVER, PA., May 10—Peas: Acreage 
112 percent of 1950. Plantings completed 
about 10 days earlier than 1950. Plant- 
ings bunched somewhat around April 6, 
7 and 9 and late sweets around April 25. 
Stands improved over 1950. Prospects 
appear good at present. Showers will 
make the crop. 


TAPPAHANNOCK, VA., May 9— Green 
Blackeye Peas: This is only crop will 
pack this year. Crop has not been 


planied as yet; expect to have very good 
acreage, 


ADPLL, WIS., May 12—Peas: One-third 
pPlanied; none up as yet. Withholding 
further planting because of cold condi- 
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tions. We are 10 days to 2 weeks late in 
all farm work. Normal acreage. 


CAMBRIA, WIS., May 12—Peas: About 
40 percent of the acreage is in; sub-soil 
very wet. Have not had a rain since 
April 30 and could now use a shower for 
the top soil. About 2 or 3 days behind 
last year’s late season. 


LODI, WIS., May 11— Peas: About 5 
days later; last year we started sowing 
April 28; this year May 3. Had 3 days 
of nice warm weather, but it has been 
quite chilly since. Total acreage still 
uncertain. 


SUSSEX, WIS., May 11—Peas: Planting 
finally got under way and would say, 
roughly, that about 25 percent of acreage 
has been planted in this part of the 
State. Planting is slowed up somewhat 
due to a cool spell we have had, in which 
very few heat units have been accumu- 
lated. Better weather is indicated and 
planting, no doubt, will be proceeding at 
a good pace early this coming week. 
While forecasts indicate 13 percent in- 
crease in the acreage in Wisconsin, be- 
lieve it is high, and don’t think it will 
even hit 5 percent since there have been 
some cutbacks now due to the lateness of 
the season. This will hit the Alaska vari- 
ety hardest. Of course, we were almost 
as late last year, but came through with 
a good crop due to ideal weather which 
prevailed in the last two weeks of June 
and the first two weeks of July. If we 
get something like this again this year, 
we’ll be all right. However, if we should 
get a 90 degree heat wave for any length 
of time, then there will be trouble ahead. 
On planting we’ll get under way the 
week of May 14, weather permitting. So 
from the standpoint of timing, we’ll be 
in pretty normal position. Acreage will 
be back to normal, which while it reflects 
a decided increase, still the overall pic- 
ture is not high, since Wisconsin cut 
drastically last year. 


TOMATOES 
MORRISTOWN, IND., May 9—Tomatoes: 
Will not start to set plants before May 
18. No direct seeding. Growing 99 per- 
cent of our tomatoes ourselves. 


AUBURN, N. Y., May 10— Tomatoes: 


Difficulty in contracting. Growers coop. 


wants $37-27, which local canners feel 
is too high compared to other sections. 


HANOVER, PA., May 10— Tomatoes: 
Acreage 1940 percent of 1950. Planting 
began May 10, about 1 week earlier than 
1950. First Georgia plant shipments ar- 
rived today. Plants healthy, stocky and 
well rooted. 


OTHER ITEMS 
SPRINGDALE, ARK., May 7 — Spinach: 


’ Pack just completed; about 60 percent of 


normal. Quality very good. 


MORRISTOWN, .IND., May 9—Pumpkin: 
Starting to plant open field pumpkin this 
week; a little planted in field corn last 
week. Growing 50 percent of our open 
field pumpkin ourselves. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 23-24, 1951— Spring Meeting, 
Board of Directors and Administrative 
Council, National Canners Association, 
1133 - 20th Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


JUNE 3-4, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 11-12, 1951—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National - American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


JUNE 12-13, 1951—Summer Meeting, 
Maine Canners Association, Lakewood, 
Maine. 


JUNE 25-JULY 13, 1951—Food Tech- 
nology Course, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 27-29, 1951— Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


JULY 18-27, 1951— Annual Techni- 
cians School for Tomato and Tomato 
Products Canners, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


AUGUST 1-10, 1951—14th Annual 
Mold Count School, Jordan Hall, Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


AUBURN, N. Y., May 10—Spinach: 50 
percent higher acreage. Looks good; 
will probably bunch at harvest time. 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y., May 12—Fruits: 
Early fruits now in bloom and recent 
rains preventing pollinization. 


SUSSEX, WIS., May 11—Carrots: Have 
been planted; although these will be put 
in the ground at a slow rate for the next 
week to 10 days, after which the plant- 
ing will be somewhat heavier. Due to 
the cut back on tin plate, 75 percent of 
the base period for the third-and fourth 
quarter acreages have been cut back to 
compensate for the reduction in tin plate. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fan., Nat., No. 2, 
Colossal & Mammoth............ —- 
Fey., Green, No. 2, 
Colossal & Mammoth............ 
BEANS, StRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Bey., Fir., Nos 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. SL, No. 1.40 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 — 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 — 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 5.75 
MIDWEST 
2 sv. — 
3 sv. 2.35 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308 ......... 1.35-1.40 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 2.......... 1.50 
No. 303 1.25 
NortTHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., NO. 
No. 10 
4 sv., No. 2 — 
No. 10 — 
No. 10 — 
5 sv., No. 2 — 
No. 10 — 
Std., Cut, No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 — 
No. 10 — 
OzaRKSs 
Texas 
Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 2........ 1.50 
Std., Cut, No. 1 | 


Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 2..........1.50 


Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 10........ 7.00 
Blue Lake, Fey., Cut, No. 2........1.75 
BEANS, LIMA 
East, Fey., Tiny Gr., 
2.90-2.95 
Fey., Sm. Gr., No. 303.......... 2.50-2.60 
No. 2 — 
Fey., Med., Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., No. 300..1.25 
No. 10 8.50 
BEETS 
No. 10 —— 
N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 2.....sse0000—— 
No. 10 


Diced, Foy., NO. 1.05-1.10 
Shoestring, Fey., No. 2. 5 
Siiced, Fey., Mo. 2 - 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 3038......1.07% 
No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
No. 2, Diced 
No. 2, Cut 
Texas, Fcy., Sl., No. 2... 
Fey., Diced, No. 1 
Fey., Cut, No. 10 i 
No. 2, 16/0 
No. 10, 60/0 
CARROTS 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ 75 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 
Northwest, No. 2, diced............00 1.15 
No. 2, Sliced 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
CORN 
East 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 303.......... — 
No, 2 
No. 2 — 
Std., No. 303 — 
No. 303 —- 
No. 303 
No, 2 —— 
No. 10 — 
MIDWEST 
Co. Gent., C.S. Fey., No. 303...— 
Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 02.......000 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 —- 
No. 303 1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 —- 
No, 2 — 
HOMINY 
Mid-west, Fey., No. 2.......... 1.00.1.05 
No. 2% 1.40-1.45 
PEAS 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
Mipwest SWEETS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
New YorK SWEETS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 808...........00 1.45-1.50 
TEXAS 
Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300 ............. 1.17% 
No. 10 7.25 
With Snaps, No. 300............ 1.221% 
No. 10 4.50 
POTATOES (White) 
No. 2 -90-1.00 
4.25-4.50 


POTATOES, Sweet 
Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sa. ......1.92% 


No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.75 
Dry, Me. 1.75 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 8, Vac. 1.90 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 --— 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .87%4- .90 
-971%4-1.05 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.55-1.75 
1.90-2.15 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.00 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.45 
No. 2% 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 5.15-5.50 

Texas, Fey., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.00 

TOMATOES 

Florida, Std., No. 1 .......... 1.2214-1.25 
No. 2 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........Nominal 


No. 10 Out 
TOMATO PUREE 
All areas Nominal 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
9.85 
N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. ......8.50-9.50 
No. 10 9.50 
2.30 
APPLE SAUCE 
No, 2 1.50 
No. 10 6.90 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 
-80 
No. 303 1,25-1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 6.75-6.85 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 
Std., No. 2%4 
CHERRIES 
RB Water, — 
No. 10 — 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
Choice 
Standard — 
No. 10, Ch. —— 
N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....— 


FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Calif., Choice, No. 


PEARS 


Fey., Bart., No.- 
No. 2% 
No. 10 

Calif., Choice, No. 8 02. 
No. 1T — 
No. 2% 

No. 2% od 

Kieffer, Std., No, 2, 
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PEACHES 
Std., No. 2% — 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2............0. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
Broken Slices, No. 10... 10.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Fey., BB OB. DOC. 1.95 
46 oz., ‘Tin 2.50 
CITRUS. BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 4.80-4.90 
1.2214-1.3214 
46 oz. 2.77 
GRAPEFRUIT 
2.05-2.10 
No. 10 4.00-4.10 
46 oz. 2.87 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 —- 
Calif., Fey., No. 41.50 
46 02. 3.00-3.40 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 ......s000- 1.17% 
46 OB. 2.90 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. Nominal 
46 oz. 2.85 
46 oz. 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 5.25 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............. Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Y's Nominal 
Nominal 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil keyless............ 6.25-6.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 6.50-7.00 
SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small 3.50-3.7 
4.25-4.35 
Large 4.60-4.70 
Jumbo 4.90-5.00 
TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.50-15.00 
Chunks & Filakeg................ 12.00-13.00 
Grated 11.00 
Fey., Light meat, 14’s......13.50-13.75 
12.50-12.75 
Chunks & Flakes ..........11.25-11.50 
Grated 9.75 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—100 Station Link Belt Peeling Table in perfect 
condition. Charles B. Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—In Stock: Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad 
Steam Jacketed Kettles from 20 gal. to 200 gal. sizes; Stainless 
Steel Tanks from 15 gal. to 6,000 gal., type 304 and type 316; 
Horizontal Glass Lined Steel Tanks (brewery lining) 7,500 gal. 
and 8,250 gal. sizes; 4 Indiana Model “A” Pulpers; FMC Vege- 
table and Potato Steamer and Washer; Ayars 8-Pocket Model C 
Pea and Bean Fillers; Wrap Around and Spot Labelers. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Complete Canning Plant for removal. Excellent 
equipment cost originally about $60,000. Will sacrifice. Located 
in New York State. Adv. 5160, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery waste Dewatering Screen, 
$479.00. Send for circular showing actual operation pictures. 
Portable Power Bag & Box Stacker, $679.00; Floor to Floor Con- 
veyors $726.00; many other types of belt and roller Conveyors. 
Write for circular and price. 15 ton Truck Scale, $545.00; 20 
ton Truck Scale, $617.00. Guaranteed equipment. Immediate 
shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 only Triangle Sealing Machine, Model # S R 
Serial #3823; 1 only Logan Tubular Roller Bearing Power Con- 
veyor, 100 ft. long in 10 foot lengths with Standards, Motor, 
Reducer, Belt, 24 inch wide; 1 only Iron Fireman Bin Feed 
Stoker. J. G. Pieri Co., 601 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 6, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Kolman Dehydrator Model K-3, used as demon- 
strator, suitable for drying alfalfa, apple pomace, citrus and 
tomato plant waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Balti- 
more 11, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Sinclair Scott Pea Grader, like new; 1 Link 
Belt Water Separator, used 30 days; 1 Silo Filler. Priced for 
quick sale. For information call or write: Reuben Sclar, 8216 
Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Telephone: Shepherd 1744. 

FOR SALE—One Sinclair Scott Flotation Corn Washer and 
two 3elt Driven Double Corn Huskers, used one season; Three 
Motor Driven, Universal Corn Cutters and one Ayars 5 Pocket 
Corn Filler, practically as good as new. Howard O. Proctor, 
Delis, Pa. Phone Delta 34 R 5. 

FOR SALE—1 Motorized Bridge Onion Trimmer, condition 
excelient, $250; 1 Robins Belt Driven Bean Cutter, 1” cut, also 
head for %” eut, condition good, $400; 1 Motor Driven Adjust- 
able Burt Labeler, can range 8 oz. to #2%, condition fair to 
good, $600; 1 Monitor 1A Cleaner, 2 sets of screens, belt driven, 
condition fair, $75; 1 #16 a Cleaner, 2 sets of screens, 
belt driven, condition fair, $75; 3%” x 2%” x 4” Worthing- 
ton Duplex Pump, condition pani $100. All subject to prior sale. 
Charles G. Summers Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa, 
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FOR SALE—1-140 H.P. Locomotive Type Boiler, complete 
with Stack and all fittings, 250 lbs. working pressure, in perfect 
condition; Complete Tomato Canning Machinery including Steam 
Scalder, Process Kettles, Process Baskets, Electric Hoist, Steam 
Engine, Large Platform Scales, Shafting, Pulleys, Belts, etc.; 
Complete Peach Pitting and Lye Bath Line and Filling Table 
with all necessary Electric Motors, Pumps, etc., installed new 
and used only one season. All of above machinery in perfect 
operating condition and priced cheap. May be inspected by ap- 
pointment. J. W. Siegfried, Jr., Columbia, Va. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Scalder; Washer; FMC Crusher-Pre- 
heater; Elec. Time Clock; Brushfinisher; S/S throughout Lang- 
senkamp Model A Juice Extractor; Tomato Waste Pulper; 10’ 
Can Elevator; very reasonably priced. Box 1471, Jacksonville, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—Good used equipment consisting of 6 Catsup 
Cooking Tanks and Coils; 1 M&S 6-Pocket Cream Style Corn 
Filler; 1 Oslund Automatic Labeler for glass jars; 1 Model 
CB-10-A Cochrane Condensate Booster System; Tomato Soak 
Tanks and Scalders; Langsenkamp Double Cyclone Type Indi- 
ana Pulper and many other items. Adv. 5161, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder, like new. 
Adv. 5162, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Model E Chisholm Ryder Bean Snipper; 
two Buck Type Bean Snippers. Priced to sell. Adv. 5163, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—New Lewis Bean Cutters 16%” wide, ¥” or 1” 
cuts; also Lewis Rhubarb Cutters 22” width, %”, %”, 1” cuts, 
most satisfactory machine for rhubarb packers. Call us if you 
cannot get an adequate supply of 30# or 10# cans, as we have 
the only satisfactory substitute. We specialize in Canners Sup- 
plies: Cases, Sugar, new and used Machinery; 39 years experi- 
ence at your disposal. Otto W. Cuyler, Inc., Webster, N. Y. 
Phone: 370. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 1-1880 gal. S/S jkt. Kettle; 
29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial 
listing. Send your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 
Park Row, New York 38, N, Y, BArclay 7-0600, 
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WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 


Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500. 


gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED —To buy one 303 x 406 Caser; pack 2 tier 3 x 4; 
give price, make, model and condition. Cain Canning Co., Spring- 
dale, Ark. 


WANTED—Small Klotz Grape Stemmer; continuous Pas- 
teurizer, 600 gal. per hour; Stainless Steel, Model F. Snipper 
also. Otto W. Cuyler, Inc., Webster, N. Y. Phone: 370. 


WANTED—500-1000 gallon S/S Pulp Tank with Coil; 
48-300 Hand Caser. Quote. Box 1471, Jacksonville, Tex. 


WANTED—Cooling Tank with overhead Track & Chain; Hot 
Water Exhaust for #2 Cans. Forell & Son, Charlotte, Mich. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Virginia field grown plants. Tomato: Rutgers 
and Master Marglobe ready about May 20 for setting in your 
fields. We use certified and treated seed, the plants are sprayed 
with Dithane for disease and blight. Cabbage: Marion Market 
and Golden Acre Yellows Resistant, also Copenhagen Market 
and Penn State Ball Head ready about April 20; all seed of the 
above are from F. H. Woodruff, Milford, Conn. Certified Sweet 
Potato Plants: Nancy Hall and Porto Rico; seed grown on our 
farms and treated. Our Cabbage and Tomato are grown in rows 
and cultivated, which gives you a large deep rooted plant. Any 
order large or small receives our careful attention. Wire or 
write for our catalogue. Clifford A. Cutchins Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Ten million field grown Tomato Plants grown 
from certified seed; $3.00 per thousand F.O.B. here at the farm; 
tomato plants ready May 10. Also ten million Cabbage Plants, 
Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Ferry’s Round Dutch, Flat Dutch, 
Enkhuizen, Danish Ball Head; $2.00 per thousand F.O.B. 
Franklin. Sweet Potato Plants, Porto Rico and Nancy Hall; 
$4.00 per thousand. We also have five hundred thousand long 
red Tomato Plants at $4.00 per thousand. All plants mossed 
packed to arrive safely anywhere. We are equipped to load your 
truck here at the farm. Satisfaction guaranteed. Harvey 
Lankford, Franklin, Va. Telephone 8162-3. 


FOR SALE—Vegetable Plants. All outdoor grown on our 
farms at Franklin, Va. Cabbage: 10 Standard Varieties includ- 
ing Yellows Resistant. Tomato Plants: 8 Standard Varieties 
including Stokescross Hybrids. Sweet Potato Plants: All Vir- 
ginia Grown State Certified. We also Grow Pepper, Cauliflower, 
Broccoli & Onion Plants. Get our catalog and ask for special 
quotations on truck load lots delivered or f.o.b. our farms. J. P. 
Councill Co., Franklin, Va. “Virginia’s Oldest & Largest 
Growers”. 


FOR SALE—Taking orders now for field grown Rutgers To- 
mato Plants. Ready about May 25; $3.00 per M. f.o.b. here. 
Jackson Canning Co., Seneca, Mo. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canneries, Arkansas River Valley. Two efficent, 
modern canneries in Sallisaw and Stigler, Oklahoma, in the 
heart of rich farmland producing green and wax beans, black- 
berries, kale, spinach, lima beans, blackeyed peas, ete. On rail- 
road siding and good highways. Adequate can supply and trained 
labor assured. Ample warehouse space. Capacity % million 
cases each. For further details write or wire.: Sallisaw Can- 
ning Co., Sallisaw, Okla. 
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FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—1,000 pounds new Michael-Leonard Iochief Seed 
Corn; 32¢c per pound f.o.b. Trappe, Md. Trappe Frozen Foods 
Corp., Trappe, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


WANTED—To Buy Dented and Rusty Canned Foods. Ken 
Evans Surplus, 247 E. Vernor, Detroit, Mich. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


ROBINS HAYNIE HOT WATER 
TOMATO SCALDER 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND. 
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——SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


CANNING | 
THE REASON 
“How do you happen to have so much money this es 
EQUIPMENT 
“Went to the races yesterday.” Ps 


“And bet on a winner?” 
“Nope; didnt bet at all.” 


ee For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
Eph.—“What am de difference between a’ old man, and Whole Kernel Corns: 


a young man, an’ a worm?” 


Mose—“Nuffin. Chicken gets ’em all.” HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
DEDICATION ; CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
Margaret, aged seven, is sometimes very naughty. MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
you keep on doing naughty things your children will AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


be naughty too?” 
Margaret cried triumphantly: “Oh, Mother, you 


THE UNITED COMPANY 
WESTMINSTER MO 


“What is considered a good score on these links, 
son?” 
“Boss,” replied the colored caddy, “‘most of de gents 


what plays heah tries to do it in as few strokes as they Vom ah DESIGNED 


kin, but it usually takes mo.” 


WHAT COULD BE BETTER? 


“Bridge, bridge, bridge,’ stormed Mr. Wampus. 
“You'll die at the bridge table.” 

“Bury me with simple honors,’ 
sweetly. 


> 


said Mrs. Wampus, 


BETWEEN THE ACTS 


Heavy Stranger (returning to theater between the 
acts) : “Did I tread on your toes as we went out?” 

Seated Man (grimly) : “You did, sir.” 

Stranger (to his wife) : “That’s right, Matilda; this 
is our place.” 


NOT GUILTY 


4“ builder who was called upon to respond to a toast 
at « big public dinner felt very nervous. He simply 
said: “I am unaccustomed to public speaking. My 
proper place is on the scaffold.” 


- 


Little Ted was saying his go-to-bed prayers in a very Ga mn 4 e Saeiinee Co. 7. 


low voice. GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,M 
can’t hear you, Dear,” his mother whispered. 


“Wasn’t talking to you,” the small one answered 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE 


For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolle 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


CORRUGATED 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


SOLID FIBRE 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


3ALTIMORE.MD 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 
CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 
GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 

H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, IIl. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
INSURANCE 

Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 

Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 

U. S. Rubber’ Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
LABELS 

Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Muirson Label Co., Meriden Conn. - Peoria, Ill. - San Jose, Cal. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT—Corn 

Seedburo Equipment Company, Chicago, III. 
SALT 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, III. 
SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SUGAR 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 

Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING 

Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED 


WESTMINSTER MD 


| 


NCRADHED 


PIEDMONT | LABEL CO.INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


EDFORD VIRCINIA 
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ATTENTION: TOMATO CANNERS 


BIG 
REASONS 
WHY 


THE E-Z ADJUST PULPER 
is your BEST BUY! 


No Down Time needed for making adjustments 
to regulate moisture in pomace. Adjustment 
is made by operator while machine is running. 


Eliminate Waste of Raw Stock. Firm stock can 
be run extra dry. Paddles can be adjusted 
from screen for No. 2 tomatoes, discharging 
green portions the size of a half-dollar, and 
eliminating considerable mould. Every ounce 
of desirable product can be saved. 

High Quality maintained. _ Immediate adjust- 
ment gives effective control over quality of pro- 
duct. 
Saves labor and increases capacity. One E-Z 
Adjust produces twice the volume of ordinary 
pulpers of comparable size. 

Lower Power Costs. Model “A”—25-50 tons 
per hour capacity with 10 hp. motor. 

Model “B”— 12-25 tons per hour with 74 hp. 
motor. 

Rugged construction for dependability under 
continuous peak load production and for a 
longer life of service. 


Completely sanitary. Loosening two thumb 


nuts permits discharge end to be removed, and 


all parts reached for easy cleaning. 


235 East;South St., INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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Now is the time for all packers 
to check with CONTINENTAL... 


Here are six of many good reasons why it is sound business for 
a food packer to check with Continental right now. 


@ It costs nothing to talk things over. 


@ We may well be able to give you 
better service because our thirty-six can 
plants are strategically located. 

e@ Because of Continental’s size and flex- 
ibility we can assure you of a dependable 
supply. 

e Our technical people may be able to 
suggest a change in your processing oper- 
ations that will save you money. 


e Our Research Department may have 
the answer to a knotty technical problem 
which is bothering you. 

@ Most important of all—Continental 
people — right down to the last man — 
are anxious to serve you. 


heat Continental 


dependable source of supply : 


You cant 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 
100 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Eastern Division: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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